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The  Weekly  Papers. — Every  student  has  the  privilege  of  writing 
and  sending  to  the  lecturer  each  week,  while  the  course  is  in  progress, 
a  paper  containing  answers  to  two  or  more  questions  from  the  lists 
given  at  the  end  of  the  syllabus.  The  paper  should  have  at  the  head 
of  the  first  sheet  the  name  of  the  writer  and  the  name  of  the  centre. 

The  Class. — At  the  close  of  each  lecture  a  class  will  be  held.  All 
are  urged  to  attend  it  and  to  take  an  active  part.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed will  ordinarily  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  same 
evening.  Where  possible  a  conference  will  be  held  at  a  different  hour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  write  weekly  papers.  Where  this 
is  not  feasible,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  regular  class  hour  will  be 
given  to  a  discussion  of  the  papers,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
subjects  discussed  will  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  previous 
week.  Students  are  invited  to  add  to  their  papers  any  questions,  or 
to  suggest  any  topics  relevant  to  the  subject,  which  may  seem  to  them 
to  require  more  detailed  explanation.  All  persons  attending  the  lec- 
ture are  invited  to  attend  the  class,  whether  they  have  sent  in  weekly 
papers  or  not. 

The  Examination. — Those  students  whose  papers  and  attendance 
upon  the  class  exercises  have  satisfied  the  lecturer  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  work  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course.  Each  person  who  passes  the  examination  successfully 
will  receive  from  the  Society  a  certificate  in  testimony  thereof. 

Reading. — Students  who  are  writing  weekly  papers  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  spend  the  larger  part  of  the  spare  time  available  each  week 
in  reading  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture,  thus  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  conference,  or  class,  and  for  the  writing  of 
the  papers.  Those  who  are  not  writing  the  papers  will  probably  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  read  consecutively  one  or  more  of  the  texts 
recommended,  without  particular  reference  to  the  order  in  which  the 
subjects  are  discussed  in  the  lectures.  Students  with  considerable 
time  at  their  disposal  may  be  able  to  combine  both  methods  of  study. 
Students'  Associations. — The  formation  of  Students'  Associa- 
tions for  reading  and  study  before  and  after  the  lecture  course,  as  well 
as  during  its  continuance,  is  strongly  urged.  In  every  case  where  this 
is  done,  the  lecturer  would  be  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  make 
special  suggestions  in  advance  about  books  and  subjects.  The  sug- 
gestions in  this  syllabus  are  of  too  general  a  nature  for  the  guidance 
of  these  associations.  They  are  intended  rather  for  the  use  of  indi- 
vidual readers  whose  time  and  previous  knowledge  vary  widely,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  no  specific  direction  can  be  given. 


Books    Recommended. 


A. — Introductory  and  General  Government. 
Aristotle.     Politics. 
^Bancroft,  George.     History  of  the  United  States,  Vols.  V  and 
VI.     (Last  Revision,  1884.) 
Brownson,  O.  A.     The  American  Republic. 
**Bryce,  James.     The  American  Commonwealth. 

Burgess,  J.   W.     Political  Science  and  Comparative   Constitu- 
tional Law. 
Curtis,  George  T.     Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 
(Last  Edition.) 
*Fiske,  John.     Critical  Period  of  American  History. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 
Frothingham,  R.     Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 
Jameson,  J.  F.     Essays  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  the 

United  States  in  the  Formative  Period. 
*Macy,  Jesse.     Our  Government. 
Maine,  Sir  H.  S.     Popular  Government. 
Mulford,  E-     The  Nation. 
Seelye,  J.  H.     Citizenship. 
*Tocqueville,  Alexis  de.     Democracy  in  America. 
Wilson,  Woodrow.     The  State. 
Woolsey,  T.  W.     Political  Science. 

B. — Political  Parties  and  Representation. 

American  Proportional  League  Publications. 

Alden,  J.     The  Science  of  Government. 

Buckalew,  C.  R.     Proportional  Representation. 

Ford,  W.  C.    The  American  Citizen's  Manual. 

Hare,  Thomas.     Election  of  Representatives. 

Lalor,  J.  J.     Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science,  etc.,  article  on 

Parties. 
Lieber,  F.     Manual  of  Political  Ethics. 
*Mill,  J.  S.     Considerations  on  Representative  Government. 
McKnight,  D.  K.     The  Electoral  System  of  the  United  States. 
McMillan,  D.  C.     The  Elective  Franchise  in  the  United  States. 
*Nordhoff,  Charles.     Politics  for  Young  Americans. 
Sterne,  E-  Simon.     Representative  Government  and  Personal 

Representation. 
Stickney,  Albert.    True  Republic. 
Van  Buren,  Martin.     History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United 

States. 
Wilson,  Woodrow.     Congressional  Government. 

An  Old  Master  and  other  Essays. 
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C. — Elections  and  Party  Organization. 

Brinley,  C.  A.     Handbook  for  Philadelphia  Voters. 

Brooklyn  Ethical  Association.     Man  and  the  State.     (A  series 

of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Association.) 
Economic  Facts,  No.  XXV. 

Ivins,  W.  B.     Machine  Politics  and  Money  in  Elections. 
Lalor,  J.  J.     Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science,  etc.,  articles  on 

Assessments  and  Primary  Elections. 
*Remsen,  D.  S.    Primary  Elections.  (Questionsof  the  day  series.) 
Stanwood,  Edward.     History  of  Presidential  Elections. 
Wigmore,  J.  H.     The  Australian  Ballot  System. 

D. — Municipal  Government. 

Allison,  E.  P.  and  Penrose,  B.     History  of  Philadelphia. 
Brinley,  C.  A.     Citizenship. 
*Conkling,  A.  R.     City  Government  in  the  United  States. 
City  Government  of  Philadelphia.     Wharton  School  Publica- 
tions. 
*Gladden,  Washington.     Cosmopolis  City  Club. 
James,  E.  J.     The  Gas  Supply  and  the  Modern  Municipality. 
Janes,  E.  G.     The  Problem  of  City  Government. 
O'Meara,  J.J.     Municipal  Taxation  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  for  Good  City  Govern- 
ment, held  at  Philadelphia,  January,  1894.     (See  latter  for  a 
full  bibliography  on  municipal  government.) 

E. — Civil  Service. 

Civil  Service  Record. 

Publications  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association. 
Eaton,  D.  B.     The  literature  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the 
United  States. 
*Eaton,  D.  B.     Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain. 
Jameson,  T.  A.     The  Civil  Service. 
Parton,  James.     Life  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

*Salmon,  I/ucy  M.     The  Appointing  Power  of  the  President,  in 
American  Historical  Association  Papers.     Vol.  I. 

For  numerous  articles  pertaining  to  the  various  phases  of  civic  life, 
consult  recent  numbers  of  the  Forum,  North  American  Review, 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  The 
Century,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Lend  a  Hand,  etc. 

The  books  marked  with  a  *  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
lecture*.     Those  marked  with  **  are  considered  indispensable. 


LECTURE  I. 

THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT. 
Introductory  and  General  View. 

Theories  of  origin  of  the  State. — The  theory  of  the  divine 
origin.  The  divine  planting  of  the  state  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  knowledge.  The  contract  theory.  This  theory 
not  only  unproven  but  also  illogical.  A  contract  between 
men  presupposes  organized  society.  The  organic  theory. 
"  Man  is  by  nature'a  political  animal."  The  origin  of  gov- 
ernment is  in  kinship,  and  history  gives  us  no  knowledge  of 
man  in  a  "state  of  nature."  The  modern  state,  however, 
is  the  result  of  evolution,  each  step  of  real  progress  being  the 
outgrowth  of  past  experience.  It  is  important  to  remember 
this  in  connection  with  our  own  institutions.  There  are 
certain  primary  and  necessary  duties  which  the  government 
owes  the  citizen.  This  implies  corresponding  duties  on  the 
part  of  the  citizen  to  the  government.  Is  there  at  present  in 
America  less  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  in  regard  to 
politics  than  formerly  ?  The  importance  of  a  study  of  our 
institutional  history.  Our  heritage  from  England  ;  a  long 
training  in  representative  government,  the  instincts,  institu- 
tions, and  traditions  born  of  this  experience,  and  the  great 
body  of  English  charter- rights  and  common  law.  Circum- 
stances favored  the  independent  development  of  our  colonial 
institutions.  In  respect  to  the  source  of  political  authority, 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  colonial  char- 
ters and  all  subsequent  constitutions,  State  or  national.  The 
term  constitution.  Its  use  in  Roman  law.  In  old  English 
law.  The  British  constitution  as  distinguished  from  the 
American.  Reasons  why  the  American  constitutions  have 
greater  force  than  an  ordinary  act  of  the  legislature.  The 
exact  relations  of  the  States  to  the  general  government  with 
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respect  to  their  origins  is  one  of  the  insolvable  questions 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Union.  The  improvised 
revolutionary  government  was  supplanted  by  the  Confedera- 
tion. The  Articles  of  Confederation  barely  became  operative 
before  efforts  were  made  to  change  them.  Their  failure  led 
to  attempts  to  form  a  "more  perfect  union,"  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  convention  of  1887.  The  members  of  this  con- 
vention were  especially  qualified  for  their  work,  more  than 
half  were  college  men,  and  many  had  helped  frame  the  con- 
stitutions in  their  own  States.  They  were  fully  conscious  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  ;  to  harmonize  discordant  sec- 
tional views,  mollify  State  jealousies,  create  a  strong  central 
government  without  intrenching  on  local  self-government, 
thus  securing  durability  and  flexibility. 

Questions. 

1.  Discuss  the  statement :  "  Government  is  a  necessary 
evil." 

2.  Discuss  the  often  expressed  view  that  it  is  sufficient 
ground  for  opposing  a  measure  that  it  is  "un-American." 

3.  In  what  respects  are  the  relations  of  the  citizens  to  the 
government  different  in  America  from  those  'in  the  more 
despotic  governments  of  Europe  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  relation  of  constitutions  to  ordinary  law,  and 
the  influence  of  customs  as  compared  with  laws  upon  your 
daily  life. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTES. 

"The  state  is  the  politically  organized  people  (Volkperson)  of  a 
particular  land. " — Blimtschli. 

"Government  itself  is  an  evil — a  necessary  evil  incident  to  human 
imperfection — and  the  less  of  it  we  can  get  along  with  the  better,  for 
thus  only  can  we  reduce  its  accompanying  abuse  to  a  minimum." 
—H.  C.  Lea. 

"If  the  history  of  society  proves  anything  it  proves  the  absolute 
naturalness  of  government,  its  rootage  in  the   nature  of  man,   its 


origin  in  kinship  and  its  identification  with  all   that   makes   man 
superior  to  the  brute  creation." — Woodrow  Wilson. 

"The  organ  of  the  state  by  which  its  relations  with  other  states 
are  managed  is  the  government." — Woolsey. 

"The  nation  has  a  divine  foundation,  and  has  for  its  end  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  divine  end  in  history." — Mulford. 

"The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  constitution.  It  was  formed, 
in  fact,  by  the  articles  of  association  in  1774.  It  was  matured  and 
continued  by  the  declaration  of  independence  in  1776." — Lincoln. 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  any  one  of  the  original  States 
exercised  singly  the  full  powers  of  sovereignty." — Fiske. 

"  The  transformation  of  the  colonies  into  States  was  not  the  result 
of  the  independent  action  of  the  individual  colonies.  It  was  accom- 
plished through  the  '  representatives  of  the  United  States  ; '  that  is, 
through  the  revolutionary  Congress,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
people."— /ay. 

"I  consider  this  a  declaration  not  that  the  United  Colonies  jointly, 
in  a  collective  capacity,  were  independent  States,  but  that  each  was  a 
sovereign  and  independent  State." — Justice  Chase  in  Ware  vs.  Hilton. 


lecture;  11. 

THE  GENERAL   GOVERNMENT. 

The  opposition  to  the  constitution  in  the  form  in  which  it 
came  from  the  convention  was  widespread  and  powerful, 
and  was  chiefly  based  on  the  claim  that  it  contained  no  bill 
of  rights.  This  charge  was  not  strictly  true.  Reasons  why 
the  framers  had  omitted  a  formal  bill  of  rights.  Both  Eng- 
lish and  colonial  experience  furnished  precedents  for  such 
a  bill.  The  arguments  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  at  that 
time  attempted  to  show  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  absurd, 
unnecessary,  and  might  be  positively  dangerous.  How  far 
these  arguments  were  valid.  A  strong  executive  was  the 
great  fear  of  the  fathers.  "One  man  power."  This  was 
based  upon  colonial  experience  with  the  royal  governors. 


The  qualified  veto  is  the  result  of  colonial  and  early  State 
experience  (Read  Federalist  No.  73  on  the  theory  of  the  veto). 
The  electoral  college.  This  system  thought  to  have  guarded 
against  cabal,  intrigue,  corruption,  haste  and  dependence. 
4 '  If  the  manner  [of  election]  be  not  perfect  it  is  at  least  ex- 
cellent." (Hamilton  in  Federalist  No.  68.)  The  actual 
workings  of  the  original  system  revealed  the  very  faults 
against  which  it  was  believed  to  have  guarded.  The  system 
as  tested  by  experience  often  leads  to  the  election  of  a  can- 
didate who  has  received  a  smaller  popular  vote  than  his 
opponent.  It  once  almost  precipitated  civil  war.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice-President  by  direct  popular 
vote  has  been  suggested  as  a  remedy,  but  this  too,  is  not 
entirely  free  from  grave  objections.  The  choice  of  electors 
by  districts,  instead  of  on  a  general  ticket,  would  remove  the 
contest  from  the  pivotal  States  and  make  it  more  general. 
The  opportunity  to  gerrymander  would  partly  neutralize 
this  advantage.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  American 
Cabinet  compared  with  those  of  the  British  Cabinet.  The 
effect  of  giving  Cabinet  officers  seats  in  Congress  with  power 
to  discuss  measures  and  answer  questions  would  probably 
lead  to  the  selection  of  able  debaters,  as  Cabinet  officers,  but 
persons  of  rare  administrative  gifts  might  be  passed  over 
simply  because  they  were  not  ready  debaters.  The  House 
to  represent  the  people  and  the  Senate  the  States  is  the 
result  of  the  so-called  Connecticut  compromise.  A  definite 
time  set  for  Congress  to  assemble  was  the  result  of  fears 
based  on  colonial  experience.  The  real  prototype  of  the 
Senate  is  not  the  House  of  I^ords,  but  the  colonial  Gover- 
nor's Council.  Congress  does  not  assemble  for  more  than 
a  year  subsequent  to  the  election  of  representatives.  This 
delay  is  regarded  by  many  as  not  only  inconvenient,  but 
unwise.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  English  system,  the 
executive  has  little  or  no  influence  in  originating  legislation. 
Constitutional  limitations  are  an  American  invention.  The 
early  weakness  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  shown  by  the  fre- 
quent resignation  of  judges,  and  by  its  action  in  the  case 
which  resulted  in  the  eleventh  amendment.     The  subsequent 


growth  of  the  Court  in  power  and  prestige  due  to  the  ability, 
integrity,  and  moral  courage  of  the  early  judges.  In  the 
development  of  our  political  system,  the  tendency  has  been 
for  the  legislative  power  to  encroach  upon  both  executive  and 
judicial  power  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  "the  fathers." 

Questions. 

i.  Discuss  the  election  of  President  by  direct  popular  vote. 

2.  Discuss  the  influence  of  race,  instincts  and  political 
experience  on  our  national  constitution. 

3.  Give  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  theory  of  State 
rights,  and  tell  which  you  think  to  be  the  true  view,  with 
your  reasons  for  so  believing. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTES. 

"As  the  British  constitution  is  the  most  subtle  organism  which  has 
proceeded  from  progressive  history,  so  the  American  constitution  is 
the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man." — Gladstone. 

"The  constitution  of  1789  deserves  the  veneration  with  which  the 
Americans  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it. ' ' — Bryce. 

The  constitution  is  "  a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with 
hell. " — Garrison. 

"I  wish  the  constitution  which  is  offered  had  been  more  perfect; 
but  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  this  time,  and  a  door  is 
open  to  amendment  hereafter.  The  political  concerns  of  this  country 
are  suspended  by  a  single  thread." — Washington  to  Harrison. 

"  The  seeds  of  civil  discord  are  very  plentifully  sown  in  very  many 
of  the  powers  given,  both  to  the  President  and  to  Congress.  My  chief 
objections  lie  against  the  unlimited  powers  of  taxation,  the  regulation 
of  trade,  and  the  jurisdictions  that  are  to  be  established  in  every  State 
altogether  independent  of  their  laws.  The  sword  and  such  powers 
will,  nay  must,  sooner  or  later  establish  a  tyranny." — Harrison  to 
Washington. 

"The  constitution  proposed  has  few  if  any  Federal  features,  but  is 

rather  a  system  of  national  government The  President 

has  no  constitutional  council,  a  thing  unknown  in  any  safe  and 
regular  government." — George  Mason. 


"The  executive  is  blended  with  and  will  have  an  influence  over  the 
legislative." — El  bridge  Gerry. 

"  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  one  national  government  will  suit  so 
extensive  a  country,  embracing  so  many  climates,  and  containing 
inhabitants  so  very  different  in  manners,  habits  and  customs?" — 
Patrick  Henry. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  with  truth  that  this  new  constitution  is  in  its 
first  principles  highly  and  dangerously  oligarchic  ;  and  it  is  a  point 
agreed,  that  a  government  of  the  few,  is  of  all  governments  the  worst." 
— R.  H.  Lee. 

The  House  of  Representatives  "may  justly  be  called  a  mere  shred 
or  rag  of  representation." — R.  H.  Lee. 

"I  would  reduce  myself  to  indigence  and  poverty  ;  and  those  who 
are  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  existence,  I  would  entrust  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  that  Providence  who  hath  so  kindly  protected  my- 
self— if  on  those  terms  only  I  could  procure  my  country  to  reject 
those  chains  [the  constitution]  which  are  forged  for  it." — Luther 
Martin. 

' '  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  much  the 
most  important  political  instrument  of  modern  times." — Sir  H.  S. 
Maine. 

"You  are  afraid  of  the  one,  I  of  the  few.  We  agree  perfectly  that 
the  many  should  have  a  full,  fair,  and  perfect  representation.  You 
are  apprehensive  of  monarchy,  I  of  aristocracy.  I  would,  therefore, 
have  given  more  power  to  the  President,  and  less  to  the  Senate." — 
J.  Adams  to  Jefferson,  1787. 


LECTURE  III. 
POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  REPRESENTATION. 

The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Political  Parties  i?i  the  United 
States. — Political  parties  are  assumed  to  be  equally  patriotic  ; 
the  question  is  as  to  the  merit  of  the  principles  they  espouse. 

Factors  determining  party  membership. 

(a)  Inherited  opinion,  (b)  Local  interests.  (^Tempera- 
ment,   (d)  "For  revenue  only."    (e)  Independent  judgment. 

Under  all  forms  of  popular  government,  parties  are  neces- 
sary. Party  is  not  an  end  in  se,  but  merely  a  means  to  an 
end. 


The  first  duty  of  party  is  to  get  into  power.  This  neces- 
sitates organization.     The  "  machine"  in  politics. 

The  Justification  of  a  Third  Party. — It  is  often  alleged 
that  at  times  the  only  issue  between  the  old  parties  is  a  mere 
struggle  for  the  offices.  They  are  often  reluctant  to  commit 
themselves  on  new  issues  of  great  importance  for  fear  of 
losing  votes.  A  third  party  often  is  not  formed  with  the 
expectation  of  ultimately  displacing  either  of  the  two  great 
parties,  but  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  discussion  of 
special  questions,  thus  forcing  them  upon  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  inducing  one  of  the  regular  parties  to  give 
effect  to  these  views. 

The  Relation  of  Party  to  National,  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment.— The  questions  of  chief  importance  in  State  politics 
have  often  no  necessary  connection  with  the  tenets  of  the 
national  parties.  The  election  of  United  State  Senators  by 
the  State  legislatures  is  an  important  factor  in  confusing 
State  and  national  issues.  The  confusion  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  the  same  party  organization  is  used  in 
nominating  national,  State  and  local  officers.  In  selecting 
men  for  offices  chiefly  political  in  their  nature,  the  party 
principles  espoused  should  take  precedence.  In  filling  ad- 
ministrative or  clerical  offices,  character  and  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office  in  question  should  be  the  paramount 
consideration.  How  far  is  the  claim  of  active  party  workers 
to  office  justified?  The  control  of  local  matters  in  the  in- 
terest of  State  or  national  politics,  the  natural  result  of  the 
spoils  system.  Success  of  the  party  the  one  thing  sought. 
Neither  party  can  afford  to  give  the  other  any  advantage. 
Hence,  it  is  said,  if  one  party  makes  use  of  the  offices  to 
further  its  success,  the  other  must  do  the  same  or  prepare 
to  meet  defeat.  The  use  of  patronage  to  further  party  inter- 
ests can  be  effectively  corrected  only  by  legal  enactment. 

The  Principles  of  Representation. — A  pure  democracy  im- 
possible, except  in  a  small  community.  The  distinction 
between  delegate  and  representative.  How  far  ought  a 
representative  to  be  bound  by  the  views  of  his  constituency  ? 


Does  a  representative  in  Congress  represent  the  citizens  of 
his  district  or  the  members  of  his  party  only  ?  Should  he 
primarily  act  for  the  best  interests  of  his  district,  his  State 
or  the  nation  ?  In  America,  custom  has  made  it  law  that 
the  representative  must  be  a  resident  of  the  district  for  which 
he  is  chosen.     The  English  custom  contrasted. 

Majority  Representation. — It  is  held  by  many  that  the 
majorit}'  has  the  right  to  rule,  and  that  it  should  be  held 
responsible  for  legislation.     How  far  is  this  true  in  America  ? 

Minority  Representation. — This  aims  at  modifying  the 
absolute  power  of  mere  majorities.     Three  leading  systems. 

(a)  Cumulative.  Where  more  than  one  person  is  to  be  chosen, 
the  voter  casts  one  vote  for  each  place  to  be  filled,  or  he  may 
cast  them  all  for  one  candidate.     The  Illinois  district  system. 

(b)  The  limited  system.  Where  several  persons  are  to  be 
chosen  to  the  same  office  each  elector  is  allowed  to  vote  for 
only  a  limited  number  of  them.  As  in  Pennsylvania  for 
certain  judicial  offices,  and  in  Boston  for  Aldermen.  (<r) 
The  preferential  system.  This  aims  to  secure  a  represen- 
tative for  evety  distinct  minority.  Used  in  electing  Harvard 
College  overseers. 

Party  Government  in  the  United  States. — Legislation  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  committees.  This  and  the  rules 
of  procedure  give  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  chair- 
man of  standing  committees  enormous  power  in  shaping  and 
controlling  legislation.  The  absence  of  controlling  leader- 
ship in  Congress  leads  to  much  haphazard  legislation,  and 
minimizes  the  possibility  of  definitely  determining  party  re- 
sponsibility for  such  legislation.  Comparison  between  com 
mittee  government  and  cabinet  government. 

Questions. 

i.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  giving 
cabinet  officers  seats  in  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing measures  and  answering  questions. 

2.  "  Politics  is  a  thing  to  think  about ;  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
fiorht  about."     Discuss. 
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3.  To  what  extent  would,  in  your  opinion,  proportional 
representation  increase  the  civic  interest  of  the  at  present 
non- voting  citizens  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  question  of  "men  or  principles"  in  its 
relation  to  national,  State  and  local  politics. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTES. 

"Party  divisions  arise,  or  at  least  properly  arise  only  when  men 
differ  in  respect  to  some  general  principles  or  methods  of  State  policy." 

—  Tilden  Commission. 

"Let  us  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn  you  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party 
generally.  It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils  and 
enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It  agitates  the  community  with 
well  founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms,  kindles  the  animosity  of 
one  part  against  another,  foments  occasional  riots  and  insurrections." 

—  Washington. 

"  The  formation  of  general  political  parties  upon  differences  as  to 
general  principles  or  methods  of  State  policy  is  useful,  at  all  events, 
inevitable. " — Tilden  Commission. 

"In  America  the  great  moving  forces  are  the  parties.  The  govern- 
ment counts  for  less  than  in  Europe,  the  parties  count  for  more." — 
Bryce. 

"  When  life  leaves  an  organic  body  it  becomes  useless,  fetid,  pestif- 
erous ;  it  is  fit  to  be  cast  out  or  buried  from  sight.  What  life  is  to  an 
organism,  principles  are  to  a  party.  When  they  which  are  its  soul 
have  vanished,  its  body  ought  to  dissolve,  and  the  elements  which 
formed  it  be  regrouped  in  some  new  organism." — Bryce. 

"As  soon  as  it  is  said  of  the  affairs  of  State,  '  What  is  that  to  me  ? ' 
the  State  may  be  counted  as  lost." — Rousseau. 

"  I  did  not  obey  your  instructions  !  No,  I  conformed  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  truth  and  nature,  and  maintained  your  interest  against  your 
opinion  with  a  constancy  that  became  me.  A  representative  worthy 
of  you,  ought  to  be  a  person  of  stability.  I  am  to  look  indeed  to 
your  opinions  ;  but  to  such  opinions  as  you  and  I  must  have  five  years 
hence.     I  was  not  to  look  to  the  flash  of  the  day." — Burke. 

"Progress  begins  with  the  minority.  It  is  completed  by  persuading 
the  majority." — Remsen. 
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"  The  Senate  is  just  what  the  mode  of  election  and  the  conditions  of 
public  life  in  this  country  make  it." — Woodrow  Wilson. 

"Government  is  meant  for  the  good  of  ordinary  people,  and  it  is 
for  ordinary  people  that  the  student  should  elucidate  its  problems." — 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

We  demand  that  ' '  all  public  officers  be  subject  to  recall  by  their 
respective  constituencies." — National  Platform,  Socialist  Labor 
Party. 


LECTURE  IV. 

ELECTION   LAWS,    PARTY   ORGANIZATION 
AND  METHODS. 

The  Machinery  of  Election. — The  importance  of  securing 
a  fair  vote  and  an  honest  count.  A  patriotic  duty  to  serve 
as  a  careful  and  law-respecting  election  officer.  The  right  of 
suffrage.  The  early  State  constitutions,  and  the  views  of 
the  ' '  Fathers. ' '  Universal  manhood  suffrage  the  product  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  fourteen  States,  persons  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  even  yet  legally  vote  for 
members  of  Congress  and  United  States  electors.  This  is 
an  anomaly.  The  right  of  suffrage  a  political  right,  deter- 
mined by  each  State  for  itself.  Election  laws  should  be 
framed  so  as  to  make  fraud  difficult,  to  encourage  political 
honesty,  and  not  to  favor  any  political  party  or  class.  Good 
election  laws  will  avail  little  unless  offenders  are  promptly 
brought  to  justice.  The  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  aid 
in  securing  punishment  for  violations  of  election  laws.  The 
essentials  of  a  good  ballot :  (i)  simplicity  ;  (2)  single  official 
ballot  printed  and  distributed  at  public  expense  ;  (3)  secrecy. 
The  Australian  ballot. 

Party  Organization. — General  system  of  committees. 
The  election  district  the  geographical  unit.     The  general 
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work  of  the  committees  is  to  raise  funds  for  election  purpo- 
ses, secure  the  influence  of  the  press,  get  the  immigrants 
naturalized  and  registered,  call  the  primaries  and  conven- 
tions, provide  for  public  speakers,  look  after  the  ' '  commer- 
cials," etc.  It  is  in  general  an  executive  body,  although 
town  and  State  committees  often  perform  legislative  func- 
tions. Observe  the  vast  importance  of  the  committee  in  the 
general  scheme. 

Primaries  and  Conventions. — By  reason  of  party  rules 
often  a  large  percentage  of  the  voters  are  not  entitled  to  vote 
at  the  primaries  of  their  own  party.  The  County  Committee 
of  the  Tammany  society  reserves  the  right  to  revise  the  re- 
sults if  they  are  not  satisfactory.  We  sometimes  find  such 
rules  as  the  following  :  "  Only  those  shall  vote  at  a  primary 
whose  names  are  approved  by  a  committee."  Who  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  at  the  primaries  ?  The  preparation  of  the 
"slate."  The  slate  may  be  perfectly  proper.  "Packing" 
the  caucus.  Desirability  of  general  State  laws  governing 
primaries.  Importance  of  the  primary  in  the  general 
system. 

The  convention  a  purely  American  development.  The 
early  congressional  caucus  superseded  by  nominations  by 
State  legislatures.  1832  the  first  national  nominating  con- 
vention. The  delegate  convention  and  the  nominating 
convention.  Preliminary  organization.  The  first  skirmish 
for  the  chairmanship  and  for  committees  on  rules  and  cre- 
dentials. The  real  work  is  usually  done  outside  the  con- 
vention. Trading  of  delegates.  Observing  the  form  of 
consulting  the  people,  it  substantially  ignores  them.  Corrup- 
tion often  avoided  by  good  rules  of  procedure  and  voting. 
The  unit  rule.  The  English  system  of  ' '  standing ' '  for 
office  contrasted  with  the  convention  system.  Is  there  a 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  to  support  the 
choice  of  the  convention  ?  How  far  is  this  binding  on  the 
voter  ? 
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Questions. 

1.  Discuss  an  educational  or  property  qualification  for 
voters. 

2.  Discuss  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  uniform 
suffrage  qualifications  throughout  the  United  States. 

3.  Discuss  party  rules  controlling  primaries. 

4.  What  class  of  persons  usually  vote  most  blindly  for 
their  party,  with  reasons  therefor  ? 

SUGGESTIVE  NOTES. 

"Of  all  points  in  party  organization  the  primary  is  the  most 
defenceless  as  well  as  the  most  important." — Remsen. 

' '  In  proportion  as  government  recedes  from  the  people  it  becomes 
liable  to  abuse.  Whatever  authority  can  be  conveniently  exercised  in 
primary  assemblies  can  be  deposited  there  with  safety." — Lewis  Cass. 

"If  public  officers  are  to  be  the  servants  of  the  people  they  must 
owe  not  only  their  election  but  their  nomination  to  the  people." 

"  It's  great  sport  to  see  the  people  go  to  the  polls  in  herds,  and  vote 
like  cattle  for  the  ticket  we  prepare.  Reformers  don't  begin  at  the 
right  point.  They  should  begin  at  the  point  where  nominations  are 
made.  The  people  think  they  make  the  nominations  but  we  do  that 
business  for  them." 

' '  As  soon  as  the  public  service  ceases  to  be  the  principal  business 
of  citizens  and  they  prefer  to  serve  with  their  purses  rather  than  with 
their  persons,  the  state  is  already  near  its  ruin." — Rousseau. 

"The  man  who  thinks  the  polls  disagreeable  and  uninteresting 
places  has  no  business  taking  up  a  pen  to  write  about  government." 
—  Woodrozv  Wilson. 

"  Like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 

To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not." —Shakespeare. 

"What  spectacle  can  be  more  disheartening  than  that  of  the  highest 
officers  in  the  foremost  State  in  the  Union  resorting  to  downright 
thievery  in  order  to  wreak  revenge  upon  their  political  foes  for 
depriving  them  for  nearly  a  decade  of  proportionate  representation  in 
the  State  legislature  ?  ' ' —  Taylor. 
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LECTURE  V. 
MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  General  Problems. — The  density  of  the  population 
makes  the  problems  of  water  supply,  lighting,  paving,  clean- 
ing and  guarding  the  streets,  the  construction  of  sewer 
systems,  and  the  providing  of  rapid  transit,  of  vast  import- 
ance in  the  large  city.  Compare  the  relative  unimportance 
of  these  problems  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  character  of  the  population.  The  presence  of  a 
relatively  large  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth.  The  in- 
flux of  criminal  classes,  and  the  presence  of  conditions 
favorable  to  crime. 

The  great  inequality  of  classes  in  respect  to  wealth. 

The  general  indifference  of  the  so-called  better  citizens. 

The  absence  of  historical  guidance  due  to  the  rapid  growth 
and  recent  origin  of  American  cities. 

In  1790,  only  four  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000.  In  1880,  there  were  219.  1890,  345.  In  1790,  three 
persons  in  every  hundred  lived  in  cities  ;  in  1890,  one  in 
every  four. 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  rapid  growth: — Public 
works  must  be  undertaken  with  respect  to  quickness  rather 
than  thoroughness. 

The  rapid  construction  fairly  necessitated  the  borrowing 
of  vast  sums  of  money. 

The  expenditure  of  immense  sums  of  money  in  rapidly 
planned  and  imperfectly  constructed  improvements,  presents 
rare  opportunities  for  peculation. 

The  complexity  of  the  machinery  of  the  city  government 
enshrouds  much  of  it  in  mystery,  chilling  the  interest  of  the 
individual  citizen  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  city  population  largely  made  up  of  people  from  the 
rural  districts  or  from  abroad,  unaccustomed  to  the  changed 
conditions  and  new  environment. 
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The  absence  of  practical  foresight  in  construction  entail- 
ing vast  expense  and  labor. 

Method  of  City  Organization. — The  ancient  cities  of  Athens 
and  Rome  were  political  communities.  They  were  the  State 
or  at  least  its  head.  Whereas  the  American  city  is  more 
nearly  a  business  corporation.  The  chief  functions  of  a  city 
generally  overlooked. 

Cities  may  be  organized  (i)  by  a  specific  charter  granted 
to  each  city,  as  in  New  York.  (2)  By  a  general  act  appli- 
cable to  all  cities,  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Cities  are 
then  generally  classified  according  to  population. 

The  Machinery  of  City  Government. — Generally  organized 
on  the  plan  of  a  small  commonwealth  :  1.  A  chief  executive 
called  Mayor  usually  elected  by  the  people. 

2.  Heads  of  administrative  departments,  either  elected  or 
appointed  by  Mayor  and  Council. 

3.  City  Council,  of  one  or  two  chambers,  elected  by  the 
people. 

4.  City  judiciary,  either  elected  or  appointed.  Sometimes 
appointed  by  Mayor,  sometimes  by  State  Executive. 

The  Scope  of  Municipal  Government. — The  question 
whether  the  municipality  should,  as  such,  undertake  many 
things  or  few.  Generally  choice  between  private  enterprise 
and  city  ownership  and  control.  Some  things  of  such  pre- 
eminent importance  to  the  general  welfare  as  to  leave 
little  chance  for  doubt,  e.g.,  water  supply,  fire  protection, 
inspection  of  milk  and  food  in  the  markets.  Others  fairly 
open  to  question,  as  gas  supply  and  electric  lights,  street 
railways,  etc.  General  tendency  toward  enlargement  in  the 
scope  of  city  control.  Due  to  (1)  Advance  in  civilization, 
knowledge  of  laws  of  health,  etc.  (2)  Great  numbers  of  new 
inventions.  (3)  Growth  of  public  sentiment  that  the  munici- 
pal government  is  simply  a  corporation  for  doing  the  city's 
business. 

In  Europe  the  cities  have  more  extensive  powers,  and 
undertake  more  than  in  this  country. 
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Some  of  the  alleged  Causes  of  Inefficiency  and  Corruption 
in  American  Cities  :  i.  Incompetent  and  unfaithful  govern- 
ing boards  and  officers. 

2.  The  introduction  of  State  and  national  politics  into 
municipal  affairs. 

3.  The  Assumption  of  direct  control  of  municipal  affairs 
by  the  Legislature. 

4.  The  inability,  under  existing  machinery,  to  definitely 
locate  responsibility. 

5.  The  spoils  system. 

Some  of  the  Suggested  Remedies  : 

1 .  Home  rule  for  cities. 

2.  To  clothe  the  Mayor  with  the  absolute  power  to 
appoint  heads  of  departments,  with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. 

3.  Councils  (or  Board  of  Aldermen)  to  retain  the  general 
legislative  powers,  except  such  as  relate  to  taxation  and 
expenditure. 

4.  The  finances  of  the  city  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
separate  board  elected  by  the  taxpayers  only. 

5.  Farther  enforcement  of  the  maxim  "  pay  as  you  go." 

6.  The  separation  of  municipal  from  State  and  national 
politics,  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  civil  service  rules. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTES. 

"There  is  no  denying  that  the  government  of  cities  is  the  one 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  United  States." — Bryce. 

"There  is  not  a  municipal  government  in  this  country  on  what- 
ever pattern  organized  which  will  not  work  well  when  administered 
by  honest,  public-spirited  and  well-trained  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  best  form  of  municipal  government  will  work  badly  when  admin- 
istered by  bunglers  or  knaves,  the  worse  the  longer  they  are  in  office." 
— Carl  Schurz. 

"It  would  be  clearly  within  bounds  to  say  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  of  the  present  city  debts  are  the  direct  results  of  intentional 
and  corrupt  misrule." — Tilden  Commission. 


"The  most  dangerous  enemies  of  reform  are  not  the  poor  men, 
but  the  men  of  wealth  and  position." — H.  C.  Lea. 

' '  The  great  mass  of  so-called  best  citizens  have  no  sympathy  with 
local  affairs.  They  want  no  office  ;  they  wash  their  hands  of  responsi- 
bility. ' ' —  Washington  Gladden. 

"  After  the  most  careful  deliberation  our  conclusion  is  that  the 
choice  of  the  local  guardians  and  trustees  of  the  financial  concerns  of 
cities  should  be  lodged  with  the  taxpayers.  To  admit  to  a  participa- 
tion in  such  choice  those  who  make  no  contribution  to  the  funds  to  be 
administered,  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  principles  on  which  human 
affairs  are  conducted." — Tilden  Commission. 

1 '  Any  alderman  who  so  far  forgets  the  conditions  of  his  tacit  bar- 
gain with  his  masters  as  really  to  try  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  the 
people,  will  be  reminded  of  his  madness  when  dropped  from  the  ticket 
at  the  next  election." — L.  F.  C.  Garvin. 

"The  greatest  schemes  of  municipal  extravagance  have  ever  been 
pressed  most  strongly  by  the  holders  of  large  estates.  Municipal  cor- 
ruption indeed  begins  and  ends  in  the  improper  use  of  money  by  those 
who  have  it  to  bribe  those  who  have  it  not." — Henry  H.  Sprague. 

"The  average  American  city  is  not  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
There  is  substantial  reason  for  thinking  that  the  general  tendency  even 
in  the  larger  cities  is  toward  improvement." — Seth  Low. 

"So  the  interests  of  a  great  municipality  are  surrendered  year  by 
year  to  the  keeping  of  self  seeking  politicians,  for  the  fear  that  a  spirit 
of  party  insubordination  shall  be  fostered  in  the  rank  and  file."—/.  A. 
Taylor. 


LECTURE  VI. 

OUR  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  ITS  REFORM. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  Europe 
was  suffering  under  a  corrupt  civil  service.  The  Consti- 
tution silent  on  the  subject  of  removals.  Several  questions 
as  to  appointment  and  removal  left  unsettled  by  the  Consti- 
tution.   The  Federalist  on  the  subject,  Nos.  76,  77.     The 
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occasion  of  the  action  by  the  first  Congress.  The  arguments 
in  Congress.  The  results  arrived  at  by  Congress  :  (i)  The 
appointing  power  includes  the  removing  power.  (2)  Both 
belong  to  the  President,  the  Senate  having  merely  a  negative 
on  appointments.  (3)  When  the  tenure  of  office  has  not 
been  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  the  office  is  to  be 
held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power.  Washing- 
ton's attitude  toward  the  civil  service.  His  position  unique 
in  that  he  did  not  have  to  face  the  question  of  removals.  His 
principles  of  selection.  In  an  age  of  low  ideas  and  practice 
Washington  held  high  and  advanced  ideas,  and  his  practice 
lends  no  support  to  the  modern  spoils  system. 

John  Adams.  His  nepotism.  The  so-called  midnight 
appointments.  Is  the  spoils  germ  to  be  found  here  ?  Jeffer- 
son and  the  political  revolution.  He  was  the  first  President 
brought  into  power  by  the  defeat  of  a  hitherto  dominant  party. 
The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  "  midnight  appoint- 
ments "  of  John  Adams.  Jefferson's  inaugural  breathed  the 
spirit  of  political  toleration,  but  the  pressure  of  the  politicians 
and  the  hostility  of  many  of  the  Federalist  officials  to  his 
administration  caused  him  to  swerve  somewhat  from  the 
standard  that  he  had  previously  announced.  The  attitude 
of  Madison  and  Monroe  placed  the  civil  service  above  parti- 
san strife.  The  real  character  of  the  Crawford  act  was  little 
known  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  but  its  subsequent  baleful 
influence  not  yet  overcome.  The  high  moral  ground  taken 
by  J-  Q-  Adams  places  him  on  a  level  with  Washington  in 
respect  to  the  civil  service. 

"The  Reign  "  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  ominous  words 
of  his  inaugural  were  not  at  first  fully  understood.  His 
task  of  "reform."  The  debauchery  of  the  civil  service 
resulted  in  numerous  defalcations.  Mismanagement  and 
corruption  in  nearly  every  department  of  the  service  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  pre-"  reform  ' '  period.  The  remote 
effects  of  his  action,  more  serious  than  the  immediate,  cor- 
rupting as  they  do,  the  very  sources  of  our  political  life.  The 
difficulties  now  to  be  overcome.  The  question  now  ' '  What 
help  can  he  give  in  gaining  the  next  election  ?  ' '     The  early 


movements  for  reform.  Scoffed  at  by  the  politicians.  The 
Pendleton  Bill  introduced  1880;  passed  1883.  It  forbids 
(1)  the  levying  of  assessments  upon  public  officers.  (2) 
Forbids  certain  public  officers  to  engage  in  active  party  work. 
(3)  Requires  entrance  to  office  in  the  classified  service  to  be 
through  an  open  competitive  examination.  (4)  Authorizes 
the  executive  to  extend  the  rules  to  classes  of  officers  not 
named  in  the  statute.  (5)  Provides  for  a  civil  service  com- 
mission to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  chief 
progress  of  the  movement  is  thus  far  due  to  the  voluntary 
extension  by  the  executive  of  the  classified  list.  What  its 
triumph  means  for  American  politics. 

Questions. 

1.  Compare  Washington's  attitude  toward  appointments 
with  that  of  John  Adams. 

2.  Compare  Jefferson's  with  that  of  Andrew  Jackson's. 

3.  What  forces  in  your  opinion  have  contributed  chiefly 
to  the  development  of  the  spoils  system  ? 

4.  How  far  in  your  opinion  does  active  party  service 
entitle  one  to  office  ? 

SUGGESTIVE  NOTES. 

"  The  danger  to  liberty  has  not  yet  been  found  to  lie  so  much  in 
the  facility  of  introducing  improper  persons  into  office  as  the  difficulty 
of  displacing  those  who  are  unworthy  of  public  trust." — Madison  in 
First  Congress. 

' '  I  contend  that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  officers  would 
subject  him  [The  President]  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his 
own  high  trust." — Madison,  /780. 

"The  consent  of  that  body  [the  Senate]  would  be  necessary  to  dis- 
place as  well  as  appoint.  A  change  of  chief  magistrate,  therefore, 
would  not  occasion  so  violent  or  so  general  a  revolution  in  the  officers 
of  the  government  as  might  be  expected  if  he  were  the  sole  disposer 
of  offices." — Hamilton  in  Federalist,  No.  77. 

"The  nomination  and  appointment  of  all  officers  I  would  have 
given  to  the  President,  assisted  only  by  a  privy  council  of  his  own 
creation  ;  but  not  a  vote  nor  a  voice  would  I  have  given  to  the 
Senate. '  '—John  Adams. 
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"I  go  to  the  chair  under  no  pre-engagement  of  any  kind  or 
nature  whatsoever. ' ' —  Washington. 

"In  every  nomination  I  have  endeavored  to  make  fitness  of 
character  my  primary  object." — Washington. 

"I  have  experienced  the  necessity  in  a  variety  of  instances  of 
hardening  my  heart  against  indulgences  of  my  warmest  inclination 
and  friendship." — Washington. 

"No  man,  I  believe,  has  any  influence  with  the  President.  He 
seeks  information  from  all  quarters,  and  judges  more  independently 
than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  public 
that  he  should  preserve  his  superiority,  that  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  the 
time  that  any  man  will  have  influence  with  him  beyond  the  power  of 
reason  and  argument.  "—John  Adams. 

"I  shall  not  bring  a  man  into  any  office  of  consequence  know- 
ingly whose  political  tenets  are  adverse  to  the  measures  which  the 
general  government  are  pursuing,  for  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
a  sort  of  political  suicide." — Washington,  1795. 

"  I  see  no  reason  or  justice  in  excluding  him  from  all  service  while 
his  comrades  are  all  ambassadors  or  generals  merely  because  he  mar- 
ried my  daughter."— John  Adams. 

"  Neither  Mr.  P.  nor  any  other  person  ever  had  authority  from  me 
to  say  that  any  man's  political  creed  would  be  an  insuperable  bar  to 
promotion.  Political  principles  and  discretion  will  always  be  consid- 
ered with  all  other  qualifications,  and  well  weighed  in  all  appoint- 
ments ;  but  no  such  monopolizing  and  contracted  and  illiberal  system 
as  that  alleged  to  have  been  expressed  by  Mr.  P.  was  ever  adopted 
by  me.  There  is  danger  of  proscribing  under  imputations  of  democ- 
racy, some  of  the  ablest,  most  influential  and  best  characters  in  the 
Union."— John  Adams. 

"We  have  yet  gained  little,  if  we  countenance  a  political  intoler- 
ance as  wicked,  as  despotic,  as  religious  intolerance."— Jefferson. 

"  I  did  consider  his  last  appointments  to  office  as  personally  unkind. 
They  were  from  among  my  most  ardent  political  enemies  from  whom 
no  faithful  cooperation  could  be  expected  ...  It  seemed  but 
common  justice  to  leave  a  successor  free  to  act  by  instruments  of  his 
own  choice."— Jefferson  to  Mrs.  Adams. 

"  I  laid  it  down  as  a  law  of  conduct  for  myself  never  to  give  an 
appointment  to  a  relative." — Jefferson. 
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"  Of  the  thousands  of  officers  in  the  United  States  a  very  few  individ- 
uals only,  probably  not  twenty,  will  be  removed."— Jefferson 

"  If  a  due  participation  of  officers  is  a  matter  of  right,  how  are  vacan- 
cies to  be  obtained?  Those  by  death  are  few  :  by  resignation  none. 
Can  any  other  mode  than  removal  be  proposed?  " — Jefferson. 

".  .  .  The  only  question  concerning  a  candidate  shall  be  :  Is  he 
honest?    Is  he  capable?    Is  he  faithful  to  the  constitution."— Jefferson. 

"In  every  selection,  party  and  party  feelings  should  be  avoided. 
Now  is  the  time  to  exterminate  that  monster  called  party  spirit  .  .  . 
The  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  should  never 
indulge  in  party  feelings  .  .  .  Consult  no  party  in  your  choice." 
—Jackson  to  Monroe,  1816. 

"  About  half  the  members  of  Congress  are  seeking  for  office  at  the 
nomination  of  the  president.  Of  the  remainder,  at  least  one-half  have 
some  appointment  or  favor  to  ask  for  their  relatives.  "—John  Q.  Adams. 

"The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  inscribes  in  the  list 
of  executive  duties,  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  overlooked,  the 
task  of  reform,  which  will  require  particularly  the  correction  of  these 
abuses  that  have  brought  the  patronage  of  the  Federal  government 
into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  the  counteraction  of 
those  causes  which  have  disturbed  the  rightful  course  of  appointment, 
and  have  placed  or  continued  power  in  unfaithful  or  incompetent 
hands."— Jackson's  Inaugural. 

"If  ever  this  free  people,  if  this  government  itself,  is  utterly  demor- 
alized, it  will  come  from  this  wriggle  and  struggle  for  office,  that  is,  a 
way  to  live  without  work."—  Lincoln. 

"It  [Civil  Service  Reform  Bill]  is  bad  in  theory,  wrong  in  principles, 
opposed  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  our  people, 
and,  probably;  unconstitutional  in  its  aspect.  I  regard  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  like  this,  and  the  favor  which  it  has  thus  far  re- 
ceived by  both  parties  and  the  press  of  the  country,  as  one  of  the 
most  alarming  signs  of  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  which,  if  persisted 
in,  will  end  in  the  obliteration  of  all  that  is  republican  in  this  govern- 
ment, and  the  substitution  of  that  which  is  monarchical  in  its  stead." 
—John  A.  Logan,  1869. 

"lam  exceedingly  glad  that  we  are  able  at  last  to  give,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  government,  a  legislative  expression  in 
favor  of  Civil  Service  Reform." — Garfield,  1872. 
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